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ABSTRACT 

The Resident Tutor Project, funded under Title I of 
the 1965 Elementary Secondary Education Act, was initiated in June 
1968, in an effort to prevent sJd.ll deficits from progressing to such 
a point that they are beyond remediation within the relatively short 
span of a child's school years* The project was designed to provide 
additional resources to supplement classroom learning experiences 
through employing college students to tutor elemental^ and secondary 
students on a regular weekly schedule. It was hoped that the 
availability of tutoring service would provide students with the 
following: immediate tutorial service when learning difficulties 
become apparent; reinforcement in basic skill areas; opportunity for 
personal relationships with adults. During the 1971-72 school year, 
the Resident Tutor Project supplied tutors for 3,538 students in 68 
elementary schools and in one junior and cne senior high school in 
the Cleveland Public School system, in addition, ^08 students in 21 
non-public elementary schools and two non-public senior high schools 
received project services. During the sumirer school of 1972, 4,2«l«l 
students in Grades One through 12 received tutoring service in the 
Cleveland Public Schools. No non-public schools were served in the 
summer. (Author/JM) 
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RI:SII)[;NT TUTOR PROJIiCT 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Needs and iNational e 

The results of standardir.cd tests administered as part 

of the city-Kide tostinp. prop.ran conducted by the Cleveland Public 

Schools have S!>'.>wn tiiat significant nur-bers of ciiildrcn in Title T 

schools are functioning! approximately one to two years below prado 

level in basic reading and nalh skills. The gap between perfornance 

and j^rade level becones nore pronounced at the upper r,aade levels, 

suppestinf, a cunulative deficit. The Resident Tutor Project was 

initiated in June, 1968 in an effort to prevent skill deficits from 

progressing to such a point that they are beyond remediation wit!i- 

in the relatively siiort span of a child's school years. The proiect 

was designed to p'rovide additional resources to supplement classroor^ 

learning experiences through employing college students to tutor 

elementary and secondary students on a regular weekly schedule. It 

was hoped that the availability of tutoring service would provide 

students with the following: 

, Immediate tutorial service when learning 
difficulties become apparent; 

, Reinforcement in basic skill areas; 

. Opportunity for personal relationships 
with adults. 

1. Obj ectives 

The primary goal of the Resident Tutor Project was 
to improve acliievement in basic academic skills of elementary 



nnd soconuary schoo] dn Itij'on by providing tutor? to r>un]v.')rt 
classroom instruction, Tiic project was directed pviiparily at 
prevention of cumulative academic deficits and, secondarily, 
at reinforcencnt of learning of .sj)ccific concepts. 

The specific objectives of the project fall into two 
catcjiories: process oincctivcs and product ohjccVives , Process 
objectives are objectives related to the programmatic, inp^rcdicnts 
of the project, mat is, the derj'cc to which tiie specified staff, 
orranization and procedures were ipiplerpented. Product objectives 
are related to the outcouses of the project in terns of chanr,cs 
in childrens' pi rformance that are expected to result frop the 
successful attainment of the process objectives, 
a. Process Objectives 

The process objectives as outlined in the proposal 
for the 1971-72 operation were as follows: 

(1) Tutors will be hired as additional resources to 
alleviate learninf, problems and supplement specific 
learning skills, 

(2) Tutors will be assij^ned either to a school or to 
one of the other Title I projects, 

(a) School -Assigned Tutors 

, Training of 600 tutors assigned to the 
Title I public elementary and secondary 
schools and the non-public elementary 
schools will be the responsibility of the 
Resident Tutor Project, 

, Pupils with specific problems in reading 
and mathematics wiJJ be identified by 
the classroom teachers, 

, Assignment of pupils for tutorial services 
in the schools will be the responsibility 
of the school principal and supervising 
teacher. 
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Tutorial s'^rviccs will bo Made avail^Me 
inncdiately Uj)on diannosaS of specific 
learning probleus. 



(b) Title I Projects Assigned Tutors 

. Training of tutors in these projects will 
])e the responsibility of the project to 
which they are assij^ncd. 

. Male tutors will be assigned to the Child 
Development Project to serve as r)odels of 
male identification. 

, Tutors will be ^ssipjied to the Pre-Prinary 
Prof,ran for Special education Children to 
assist the classroom teachers in teachinj^ 
basic sidlls and to serve as models of male 
identification. 

. Tutors will be assigned to the reading 
projects: Reading Inprovcnent, Diagnostic 
Reading Clinic, and Talking Typewriter-- 
to assist reading consultants in alleviating 
specific reading deficits. 

. Tutors will be hired and assigned to Hnglish- 
as-a-Second-Language to assist bilingual 
teachers in helping children with deficits 
in speaking and compreiiension of the English 
language. 

Product Objectives 

The product objectives as outlined in the 

proposal for the 1971-72 operation were as follows: 

(1) After project participation in any one of the school 
participants will show a greater change (p<.05) 

in specific concepts in which thoy were tutored than 
a comparable group of non-participants, based on 
performance on a standardized test and on teachers* 
ratings of degree of improvement. 

(2) Tutor-assigned classrooms will show higher scores on 
city-wide administered achievement tests compared 

to non-tutor-assigncd classrooms. 

(3) Tutor-assigned classrooms will show higher mean 
attendance tiian that of non-tutor-assigned class- 
rooms during the 1971-72 school year. 



(4) After project p \rtic5patioi: in the schools, classroom 
teachers will report norc positive attitudes and 
increased riotivntion of participants compared to a 
comparable fjroup who v/ere tiot in xhc project. 

B. Historical Hackpround 
The Resident Tutor Project was initiated in t!ie surrncr of 

1968 and since its inception has provided tutoring service to a 
total of approxiiy^cttely 20,000 elementary and secondary children. 
Project evaluation reports during the first three years of operation 
indicated the following key findings. 

1, In 1968-69 the participating students' mean attendance rate 
increased as conipared to the decreasing mean attendance of 
the general sciiool poi)ulation. 

2, In 1969-70 gains in reading and math skills appeared to be a 
direct function of the duration of tlie child's tutorial 
experiences based on standardized measures and teachers' 
ratings. 

3, In 1970-71 >he extreme variability in the frequency, length, 
and duration of tutoring ^-essions, tiie variability in tutor 
turnover and the high degree of sample shrinlcage prevented a 
valid assessment of the project's impact on basic skills 
acbievement. However, a sample of 128 teachers rated the 
programs impact on basic reading skills as moderately to 
very effective ia 50?i of the cases and its impact on basic 
math skills as moderately to very effective in 52% of the cases. 
The most effective element of the program as seen by the teachers 
was the availa]>ility of individualized instruction tailored to 
each child's needs, 

C. Summary of Operations 
1 . Participants 

During the 1971-72 school year, the Resident Tutor 
Project supplied tutors for 3,538 students in 68 elementary 
schools and in one junior and one senior hig!i school in the 
Cleveland Public School system. In addition, 408 students in 
2J non-public elementary schools and two non-public senior high 
schools received project services. A total of 3,946 students 
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were provided with tutorirj; service durinj: tiie scljool year. 
A breakdotvn by pracie level of the nuiiber of children served is 
prc5'>cnted in Table !• 

Table 1 

NuH])er of Cliildren .Served by the llesidont Tutor 
Project During l!^71-72 Scliool Year 

Grade Level N unbcr of Cliildren 

1-3 1,815 

4-6 1,()42 

7-^9 96 

10-12 395 
TOTAL 3,946 



I)urint» the sunner school of 1972, 4,244 students in 
Grades 1-12 received tutoring service in the Cleveland F'ublic 
Schools. No non-public scliools were served in the sunner. 
Prrpram Costs 

During the 1971-72 school yeai* approximately !5706,069 
of Title I funds were spent on the Resideiit Tutor Project. 
Distributed over the 3,946 students served during t]ie school 
year, this results in a per pupil expenditure of approximately 
$179. 

During the six- week progran operated during the 
summer of 1972, approxiniately $176,080 of Title I funds were 
spent in delivering project services to 4,244 students. This 
represents a per pupil expenditure of approximately $41 for 
the summer period. 



An cxaminiitior) of cxpendi :ure5 over t!iC four yccrs 
of operation of the Resident Tutor Project shows tliat the per 
pupil cost of the proj^ran has increased. Table 2 shows per 
pupil costs for eacli year of the prograr^ from 15)68-69 tlirourli 
11)71-72. 

Table 2 



Per Pupil Hxpcnditures for Resident Tutor 
Project Over I'oar Years of O])oration 





Per Pupil y.x 


l-icnditurc 


Sciiool Year 


Sciiool Yciir 


.Sunnier 


196S-69 


$ 79 


* 


1969-70 


$125 


$60 


1970-71 


$123 


$36 


1971-72 


$179 


$41 



The table shows that the per pupil cost of project 
operations during the school year has increased by 127%. Per 
pupil expenditures for tlie summer operation have fluctuated and 
for the 1971-72 operation were actually 32% lower than the first 
suramer for which data are available. The accuracy of per pupil 
expenditure figures is hiplily dependent, of course, upon the 
accuracy of the count of the number of students served, 
nstablisiiins an accurate count of students is difficult in a 
project in which in tlie course of the year a student may be 
served by several different tutors and in which students nay 
receive on-again off-again service as the need arises. The per 
pupil expenditure figures should be interpreted with these limita- 
tions in mind. 
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1). Quest TOPS to I/O A?is\s\'rctl ])y K v^ ali'nt ion 

The cvalu'tion of the 1971-72 operation of the Resident 
Tutor Project was addrcssccl to the following (iticstions. 

1. Were the project services inmlcncntcd according to plan? 

2. Khat was ''A\c impact cf the ])roject on the cliildren served? 
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II. HIGIiLIGMTS OF FINDINfiS 

A. Sunnary of Key Findings 

1 . HvaluatiOii Question 1; Were the Project Sorvices Implcnented 
Accordinr. to P.Ian? " 

FINDING: Process evaluation data indicated that the program 
was staffed and implemented essentially according 
to plan. Althoupji teachers and principals identified 
several weaknesses in program operation, the overall 
response to the program was enthusiastic. 

a. Participants 

During 1971-72 the Resident Tutor Project served a total 
of 3,946 elementary and secondary children in 70 Titled 
schools in tlie Cleveland system and 23 Title 1 non-public 
" schools. During the summer school of 1972, approximately 
4,244 children were served in the Cleveland Public Schools. 

b. Project Staff 

A full-time project manager* four full-time consultant 
teachers and an instructional aide were assigned as 
proposed. The one part-time and five full-time clerks provided 
were one clerk short of tnc staffing pattern proposed. 

c. Tutors 

Of the 763 tutors liired by the project, 678 were assigned 
to service in the Cleveland Public Schools and SS were 
assigned to non-public schools. An additional 85 tutors 
were assigned to serve in the following Title I programs: 

. English as a Second Language Program 

. Pre-Primary Program 

. Child Development Program 

. Latin Cultures Program 

♦ Talking Typewriter Program 

. Reading Improvement Program 

. Diagnostic Reading Clinic 
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d. 



Operations 



Tutors were assifin^.d to a school upon the principal's 
request. The principal assigned the tutors to individual 
teachers ncedinp se/vicc. Schools were river priority in 
the assignment of tutors on the basis of enrollment and 
the school's rank on the poverty index. Tutors worked a 
minimum of two hours per day, two days per week, tutcrinR 
children identified by the classroom teacher as needinn 
help in learning, specific concepts or needing rein- 
forcement in basic skills. 

e. In«Service Training 

Pre-service and in-service training were mandatory for all 
tutors. Kach tutor attended a three-hour pre-service work- 
shop before assignment to a school and another three-hour 
workshop within two weeks after being assigned. The work- 
shops covered the goals and philosophy of the project, che 
tutors' responsibilities and techniques for use in rein- 
forcement of reading and math skills. Separate in- ervice 
seminars were offered to representative supervising teachers 
from tutor-assigncd schools to heJp them find the mo5t 
effective ways to make use of the tutors. 

^* Parent Involvement 

Parent ir.Volvemcnt in the project was minimal. Although a 
parent advisory committee was formed, it met only once 
during the year. To notify the parents of tutees that their 
child was receiving tutoring service and to invite the 
parent to the school. 

g. Project Strengths 

Principals and teachers alike identified the clement of the 
project making the greatest contribution to be the individ- 
ualized one-to-one cont^ict between tutor and tutee. 

h. Project Weaknesses 

Principals rf^garded tutor turnover as the greatest weakness 
in the project. Teachers, on the other hand^ identified lack 
of sufficient tutoring time, tutor training, and poor com- 
^ muni cation and coordination between teacher and tutor as 

the main weaknesses* 

i. Principal and Teacher Recommendations 

The recommendations made by principals and teachers for 
future project operations were related directly to the 
weaknesses they had identified. Principals suggested 
reducing tutor turnover; teachers rccor^mended 
providing more training for tutors, providing more time 
for tutoring, providing more time for teacher-tutor 
conferences, and recruiting more tutors • 
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2, l:v«iltmtion Ouostion 2; What was the Impact of tho Project on 
the Children Served? 



FINDING: Teachers' ratings indicated that the Resident Tutor 

Project hid, o/erall, a r<oderate inpact on inprovinR 

the reading and nath performance of the tutces and 
their attitude toward school. 

a. leading and Math Performance 

Teachers were asked to indicate how many of their children 
received tutoring in reading and nath and then to indicate 
how many had made varying dogreer of progress in each of 
the.-.e areas • The results of their ratingr are summarized 
in Table A, 

Table A 

Mean Teacher Ratings of Tutees' Prof.rcss 
in Reading and Math Skills 





Mean P 


rct*ntaf»e oi- 


Chi Idron ^^n^ 


Subject 
Area Tutored 


Markcti 
Ii.iprovcr..cnt 


Innrovc:r:ent 


Imnrovci >nt 


Little or No 
Innrovcmcut 


Reading 


23^i 


23ti 




19% 


Math 


33% 


22% 




1A% 



Improvement in math was rated as slightly higher than 
improvement in reading, but in each subject area about half 
the students were rated as making moderate to marked improve^ 
ment, 

b. Attitude 

Teachers were asked to indicate hoh* many of their tutees 
had made varying degrees of improvement in their attitude 
toward school, A summary cf their responses appears in 
Table B. 
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Table B 

Mean Teachers* Ratinj^s of Chanp.es in 
Tutces* Attitude and Motivation 





Mean iH*rccnta5:e of 


Uatin;: 


Childr^T: Rated 


Marked Inprovoncnt 




Improvement 


22% 


Sonie Ini]^roveT.;cnt 


29% 


Little or No Inprovcijent 


11% 



Slightly wore children were rated as havinjr made moderate 
to marked improvement in attitude than were similarly 
rated on reading and math performance, 

B. Implications and Recomraendations 
1. Discussion oF Results 

The data collected for the 1971-72 operation of the 
Resident Tutor Project showed that the project was implemented ac- 
cording to plan. The project staff was recruited, trained, and as- 
signed as proposed. Altliough the nature of the project made the 
collection of objective measures of achievement difficult, ratings 
by classroom teachers indicated that tutoring service had a moderate 
ijnpact on the reading and math performance of the children served. 
Teachers' ratings indicated a slightly greater impact on improving 
the attitudes of the tutees than on achievement. 

Although the reaction to the project of principals and teach- 
ers alike was positive, hoth groups found some problems with the 
operation of the project. The principals considered tutor turnover 
a detriment to smooth operation and several suggested obtaining a 
commitment from tutors for a longer term of service. However, 
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consicicrinf, the fact that tutor;;' opportunj tics to *.:orl: depend to 
a large extent upon their college class schedules Kuich may cham^e 
every quarter, tutor turnover nay be an unfortunate but unavoidable 
fact of life that the schools nust live with. 

Teachers wex^e concerned not so r^uch with tutor turnover 
as v;ith the amount of time tutors were able to spend v/ith children, 
the adequacy of the tutors' training, and the opportunities for 
coa*:iunication between teacher and tutor. The time tutors spend 
with the children and the time for teacher- tutor conferences acain 
depend to a certain extent on the tutor* s schedule and time con- 
mi tnent^ Tutors' training, hov/ever, is an area totally within the 
control of tiie project staff, and steps rnrlit he taken to secure 

ncrc teacher input into the content of the tutor in-service work- 
shops* On the. other hand, it is possible that teachers mip]it 
expect too much from tutors and that they need more help in under- 
standing how to use this resource effectively, considering the 
tutors' limitations as v;ell as the opportunities for inproved 
instruction they make possible. Although in-service training 
addressed specifically to this end is offered to teachers, it is 
offered to representative teachers from each school served, and 
the representatives are expected to carry the word back to the 
other teachers through in-service meetings at the local school 
level. According to the project manager, very little in the way 
of in-service is conducted at the schools, prinarily because of 
lack of time. 

Despite problems identified by teachers and principals, 
the prevailing opinion among those interviewed was that the 
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Resident Tutor Project was valuable and should be continued. 
Recomnendations 

In lipht of the evaluation information collected during 
the 1971-72 operation of the Resident Tutor Project, the following 
recommendations are uuidc: 

a- It is recommended that steps be taken to increase the 

involvement of the project parent advisory committee through 
encouraf»inji regularly sciiecluled meetings witn the participation 
of project staff. 

b. It is recommended that teacher-identified training require- 
ments be built into the in-service workshops for tutors. 

c. It is recommended that more time for teacher-tutor discussions 
of the tutec and of the tutor's role be build into the 
program, perhaps as a requirement for a teacher's receiving 
the tutoring service. 

d. It is recommended that product evaluation be directed toward 
assessing the success with which a sample of children achieve 
specific, individualized, short=term instructional objectives 
rather than toward measuring general improvement in reading 
and math through the administration of standardized tests. 
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III. PROJiiCT pr.scRirTio:: 

A. Farticjpant Characteristics 

Children wore selected for tutoring service accnrdinj! 
to the follo\.'in{3 criteria: 

• P.L.R. of staniiie 2 or above 

• Needed reinforceraciit in a specific skill area 

. Behind in basic skill achievenent level by 
1-1 1/2 years 

• Needed personal association v;ith a successful 

adult f i^iure 

During tlic 11)71-72 school year, the Resident Tutor 
Project supplied tutors for 3,558 students in (>« elementary schools, 
and in one junior and one senior hiph school in the Cleveland 
Public School system. In addition, 408 students in 21 non-public 
elementary schools and tv;o non-public senior hip.h schools received 
project services. A total of 3,946 students were provided with 
tutoring service during the school year, A breakdown by grade 
level of the number of children served is presented in Table 3. 

Table 3 

Number of Children Served by the Resident 
Tutor Project During 1971-72 School Year 



Grade Level Number of Children 

1-3 1,815 

4-6 1,642 

7-9 ' 96 

10-12 393 
TOTAL 3,946 
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During the sumnor school of 1972> A,24-\ stiulonts in 

Hrades 1 - 12 received tutoring service in the Cleveland Public 

Schools. No non-public schools were served in the suiuncr. 

Project Opcrntions 

1 . Staffing 

3 . Project Mana^,er 

Overall supervision of the Resident Tutor Project 

\;as the responsibility of a full-tine project manaper. 

The project manager performed tlic following, duties: 

. Recruitment of tutors; 

Organization of pre-service and in-service 
sessions for tutors and teachers; 

Assignment of tutors to schools; 

Supervision of consultant teachers, 
instructional aide and clerks; 

Maintenance of liaison with Title I 
project nanagers whose prograns receive 
the service of the Resident Tutor Project; 

Assistance in project evaluation. 

b. Consultant Teachers 

Four consultant teachers (nine during the sum- 
mer) and one part-time instructional aide were assigned 
to assist the project manager as proposed. Their duties 

included the following: 

. Assisting the project manager in inter- 
viewing, selecting and assigning college 
students for tutorial positions. 

. Assisting the project manager in organizing 
and conducting pre-service and in-service 
for tutors and teachers. 

. Preparing guides on tutorial techniques 
for the tutors' use. 
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, Assistinj^. the project maiuiRcr in analyzing 
tutors' reports and records. 

Supervisinj^, observing and assistinj:^ tutors 
in the schools and assist inp. in t!ie evalua- 
rion of tutors. 

Clerks 

Five full-time and one part-tire clerk v;ere 
assigned to the Resident Tutor Project as proposed. The 
clerks perfoxjiicd the follov/ing functions: 

. Maintaining^ records and data under the 
supervision of the ))roject nanaj^er; 

. Performing general clerical duties; 

. Assisting in cor.piling and distributing 
tutors' evaluation reports. 

Tutors 

The project employed 763 tutors during the 1P71 
72 scliool year and 447 during the 1972 summer school 
session. They were recruited from local colleges and 
universities to provide individualized instruction to 
students experiencing difficulty in learning specific 
concepts and to reinforce classroom instruction in basic 
skills. Of the 763 tutors, 678 were assigned to 68 
elementary and two secondary schools in the Cleveland 
Public schools, and 85 were assigned to serve in 21 ele- 
mentary and two secondary schools in non-public school 
systems. An additional 84 tutors were assigned to seven 
other Title I programs in the Cleveland Public Schools. 
These programs were as follows: 
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• Enf^lish as a Second Lanr.uap.e Prorran 
. Pre-Prinary Program 

• Child DevclO])nent Pronram 
Latin Cultures Propran 

• Talking, Typcvritcr p7'or;rari 

• Reading Inprovenent Prorran 

4- 

• Diaj^nostic Reading Clinic 
Organi zat jonal Details and Activities 

Recruitriont of tutors took place three tines a year, 
in September, January and late Marclu To obtain collc^^e student 
to nvdkc application for positions as tutors, tlie project staff 
notified university admissions offices, financial aid depart- 
ments and counselors. In the four years of operation, liowever, 
the project has become quite well known among local institutions 
and very little active recruitment is still required. During 
tlie school year, tlie majority of applicants for positions as 
tutors came from the following universities: 

Cleveland State University 

Case-Western Reserve University 

Cuyahoga Community College 

St, Johns College 

John Carroll University 

lirsuline College 

Baldwin-Vv'al lace College 

Wilberforce University 

During tlie summer program, applicants came from colleges and 
universities from all over Ohio. 
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Tutoi^s were assii-ncU to sclioois in ros]>onse to re- 
quests by tlic principal v,''io tiicn assigned them to individual 
tcacliors wlio had requested service or wlion the ])rincipal felt 
needed service, Sciiools were gi'^cn priority in t!)e assij»,n- 
ment of tutors according, to tlicir enrol li.ient rnd their rai^k on 
the ^'poverty index", the percentaj:ie of tlioir student population 
receiving;- public assistance. 

Tutors were assip^necl for two to five days of service 
per week and for tv;o to three iiours per day. liacli tutor put in 
a mininum of two days per week and two liours per day. Hach 
school was required to keep records of the tutors tliat served 
and the length of service provided by each. Hach teacher to 
whom a tutor was assigned was required to submit a quarterly 
report listing the children tutored, tlie subject areas tutored, 
the length in weeks of tutoring service and a rating of each 
tutce's progress. Hach tutor was evaluated by the teacher to 
whom he \ms assigned and one of the project consultant teachers. 
Tutors were evaluated on the basis of attendance, punctuality, 
dependability, appearance, and job performance, 
In->Service Training 

Pre-service and in-service training was mandatory for 
all tutors v/!io were hired, and took place three times per year 
each time a new caJre of tutors was hired. Tutors assigned to 
other Title I projects were trained separately by personnel 
from those projects, before tliey were assigned to schools, all 
tutors attended a three hour pre-service workshop dealing witii 
the philosophy and ;ioals of the Resident Tutor ^reject and in 
which procedures and tutors* record-keeping responsibilities 
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were explained. About ten clays after tlicir assipnncnt to a 
particular school, all tutors attended a second three hour work- 
shop on tutorial techniques for use in reinforcing basic skills 
in reaclinp,, writinj^ and nath. In addition to tlie workshops, 
each tutor received a set of puidelinos containing, t!ie required 
record forms, details of procedures to bo followed and sug- 
gestions for establ ishin^T^ a j;ood working relationship witli the 
tutees. In ad/. I'f i \o the fornal traininj^ sessions, the tutors 
also received on-the-job traininr, and supervision from the 
project consultant teachers » 

Tcacliers also received in-service traininf^, under the 
Resident Tutor Project. In each school served by the project, 
the principal selected two teachers to attend a three-hour in- 
servicc worksliop, one teacher representing, tlie primary {grades 
and one teaciier representing the upper elementary grades. The 
in-service session was conducted in snail groups supervised by 
the project's consultant teachers and focused on helping 
teachers use tutors effectively, conmunication betweei: teacher 
and tutor, and the role of the supervising teacher. Like tlie 
tutors, the teacliers received a handbook containing procedures 
to be followed and records to be kept. The teacher in-service 
workshop was held twice during the year, with a different group 
of teachers from each school attending each worksliop. The 
teachers attending the workshop were expected to convey what 
they had learned to their collogues in in-service meetings at 
their hone school, but according to the project manager this 
was seldom done due to lack of time. 



4, Parent I iivo] vcmoiiI 

Hacli tutor was required to send a letter to the 
parents of eacn of iiis tutces, inform? Mf, them that tiieir 
Ciiild was bciiif, tutored, wliat acadcnic areas the child was 
beinj', lielpcd witli, and inviting; the parent to the scliool to 
observe. 

In addition to the personal corrimunication from tutor 
to parent, a j)arent advisory committee was cstahlislied to in- 
volve parents in tlie project. The corimittce was desipjied to 
include representative parents from each of the three sub- 
districts of the Cleveland Public Schools as well as parochial 
schools. Tlie purpose of the committee was to permit parents 
to provide input into project planning, request project staff 
to explain tlie program to comnunity groups' , attend pre-servico 
and in-service training, and participate in workships designed 
to aid tlicm in helping their children at home. 

During the 1971-72 school year, tlie project manager 
reported that the parent advisory committee was not fully 
functional in the sense of liolding regularly scheduled meet- 
ings. One organizational meeting was held in which members 
provided input for the project proposal, but no more meetings 
were held after tiiat. However, several individuals attended 
the in-service sessions for tutors. The project manager has 
suggested that inasmuch as parents seldom have direct contact 
with the project staff, since narent involvemr»nt is-usunllv ut 
the school rather than at tlie project level, and since tutor- 
ing service is selective and periodic, there is little reason 
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to maintain a formal parent advisory coi^mittec for the ])roicct. 
Although all aspe ts of the operation should continue to re- 
main open to parents, the nature of t!ie project is such that 
parent input would be better handled at the local scliool level. 

In addition to the parent advisory committee, a 
tutor advisory committee was formed to provide a sounding bonrd 
for project operations. The committee also produced issues 
of "Tutors' Comnunique" a periodic ])ublication carrying news 
of the project and suggestions for tutorinr techniques. 
IV. UVALlJATlOiN 

A. Basic Design 

The evaluation plans for the Resident Tutor Project that 
were outlined in the project proposal were phrased in terms of pre 
and post measures with exporimental and control comparisons. However, 
the extreme variability in the frequency, length and duration of 
tutoring sessions, the variability in tutor and tntce turnover, and 
the variability in the number of tutees per classroom were conditions 
that were not ideal for collecting valid comparative data. 
Consequently, information for assessment of project operations and 
impact during 1971-72 consisted of descriptive data obtained from 
interviews witli project personnel, ratings submitted by classroom 
teachers, and demographic data obtained from project records. 
Presentation of Findings 

The evaluation activities were addressed to the two basic 
evaluation questions about project operations and results, and the 
findings will be organized in the same way, liach basic evaluation 
question will be posed, followed by an examination o'* the data 
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that arc pertinent to that (;ucstion. Included where appropriate 
will be' a description of instrumentation and data collectioi 
procedures. 



HVALliATION ()Ui:STION 1 
KliUI: TIIU PROJliCT SliUVICIiS IMPLilMIiNTIii) ACCORPING TO I'l.AN? 

1, Data Collection 

Data pertinent to Hvaluation Question 1 were collected 
throuj^h interviews witli the project inanaj^er and throujih a series 
of interviews with r>4 teachers and 7 principals in 20 Title I 
schools conducted for the Division of Research and Dcvelopr^ent by 
The Psychological Business Research Corporation of Clevelanc, 

2. Assessment of Implementation 

The information presented under the Project Description 
section of this report indicates that the basic inf^redients of 
the program were provided essentially as proposed. Further infor- 
mation as to the effectiveness of the project's operation is 
available, however, from the comments of principals and teachers 
participating in the project, 
a. Principals 

The reaction of the principals to the Resident Tutor 
Project was uniformly positive. In attempting to define the 
element that made the greatest contribution to the project's 
success, five of the seven stressed pupil-tutor interaction, 
specifically the one-to-one contact between tutor and tutee. 
The remaining two principals placed emphasis on the teacher- 
tutor coordination and cooperation. 
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With respect to llic a<lcquacy of the tutors' trnjinnp 
tlie seven principals re])ortccl that fron 75 to 100 percent of 
the tutors working, in tlieir bui ldinj;s were adequately trained 
for the J oh. 

The f.reatest Keakncss of the project, according to 
the principal was the turnover in tutors coupled with the ^ack 
of advance notice of inpcndinj^ chanjies in tutors and their 
schedules* Four of the seven principals cited tutor turnover 
as the j>reatcst \.'eakness; other v;enknesscs, each i U;nl5fied 
by one principal were as follows: 

• Teachers arc not trained in effective use 
of tutors 

• Teachers not pivcn a written schediile of 
what the tutor covers 

. Not enough tutors 

. Need for tutor workshops 

Tutorinf, schedules cause children to miss 
other classes 

• Inadequate facilities for tutors 

. ''Tutors in miniskirts present some problems*' 
«/hcn asked what changes they would reconmend for 
future operations, three of the seven principals suRpestcd a 
reduction of tutor turnover, perhaps through requiring a full 
year of service^ Two others recommended that tutors be held 
accountable for their work through progress reports on the 
children they serve. Other suggestions, each given by one 
principal, included the following! 
. More flexibility 
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Better nss<*ssncnl of the niinbcr tutors 
nccticd, b/ pradc levels and hours of the day 

. More workshops for tutors 

. Rocruitnent of rr-.ore tutors 

. iJore obscrvrjtion tutors by collc^te 
personnel 

b. *^ 'c;ichers 

Like tlie principals, t!je teachers' attitude toward 
the Resident Tutor Proiccl was }»encrally entiiusiastic, Ulien 
ashed to identify the elenent that thoy felt nade tlie fireatest 
contribution to t!ie ])rct'.ram, the S4 teacliers interviewed 
responded as indicated in Vable 4, 

Table 4 

Teacher !;stipntes of Most Valuable 
Hlenent of Resident Tutor Prof.ran 



Percent a^»c 

Hlement of Pix^pram of Tcaciter s 

Individual contact; onc-lo-one 

interaction 63^ 

Personnel 41'o 

Procedures ?'« 

Materials 6'5 

Personnel, procedure and 

service, equally 4% 

Proj»rain is no j^ood 4% 



(The percentages add to Doro than 100*6 because of nultiple 
responses,) LiV.e the princi])als, the teachers indicated that 
the tutors (personnel) and the individualized attention they 
provided the children were the t vali able clencnts of 
the project. 
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IVith respect to the adecnincy of t!ic tutors' trainiuf^, 
the teacliers appeared sonewhat less satisfied than tlie prin- 
cipals. Their responses to the question of the adecjuacy of 
tutors' training appear in Table S. 

Table 5 

Teacher livaluation cf Tutor Training 



Response 


Percentage 
of Teachers 


Yes, they are adequately trained 


6ro 


No, they are not adequately trained 


1S% 


Sonc are adequately trained, but 
others are not 


13% 


In general t.hey are well trained, 
but they need some specialized 
training 


9% 


They need training in heeding the 
teacher's suggestions 


2% 



In responding to a question on the project's greatest 
weakness, K) of the teachers or 30% reported that the project 
had no weaknesses. The rerr.aining 38 teachers responded as 
indicated in Table 6, 

Table 6 

Teachers' estimates of Program U'eaknesses 



Weakness 


Percentage 
of Teachers 


Lack of sufficient time for tutoring 


21% 


Inadequacy of tutors' training 


18% 


Poor communication and coordination 
between teacher and tutor 


16% 


Lack of materials 


11% 
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Althou-»h other weaknesses were identified, each v:a? ^-ivcn l)y 
5% or fewer of the teachers. The p,reate?t weaknesses in the 
project as perceived by the tcaciiers related to the tine al- 
loted for tutorinji, tutor training, and teacher-tutor co- 
ordination. Tutor turnover, identified by the principals as 
the greatest weakness, v;as mentioned by fewer than 5% of the 
tejichers • 

When given an opportunity to reconnend changes for 
the future operation of the project, the 54 teachers responded 
as indicated in Table 7. 

Table 7 



Teacher Reconuuendatioiis for Changes in Project Operation 



Reconmendation 


Percentage 
of Teachers 


Give the tutors more training 


37^0 


Provide nore time for tutoring. 




preferably daily tutoring 


24% 


Provide more time for teacher- 




tutor conferences 


21% 


Recruit wore tutors 


18% 


Improve selection of tutors 


7% 



The percentages add to more than 100% because of multiple 
responses. Other recommendations were mada, each suggested by 
5% or fewer of the teachers. The recommended changes related 
directly to the weaknesses previously identified. 

Despite the forego-ing criticisms of the project, 
both principals and teachers tended to react to the program 
with considerable enthusiasm, and the prevailing opinion seemed 
to be that the program should be continued. 
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HVALUATIOX Ql Mi ST I ON 2 




hUVr './AS Ttil 


I IMPACT or Tlii; I'ilO.THCT ON Till; CillLDRKK SV.W 





1, Acadcn5c Achievcnent 



The 54 tcaclicrs interviewed by tlie Psycliological Business Ue- 
searcli Corporation v:ere asked to indicate tlie number of cliildrcn in 
their class tliat were rcccivint^ tutoring; service in reading and in vrdtli 
and then to estinate the nunbers of children making! varying de- 
crees of progress in those areas. The response distributions 
appear in Table 8. 

Table 8 



Mean Teacher Ratinjjs of Tutees' Progress in Readinj^ and Math Skills 







Mc*-in PercentacTo of 


Cwi 3 (Iron Rn* o( 




Teachers 
Respondinf^ 


Sub j ect 
Area Tutored 


Marked 
Inprovemcnt In])rovenent 


Sone 
Inprovcnent 


Little or No 
Inprovemcnt 


47 


Reading 


23% 23% 


35% 


19% 


41 


Math 


33% 22% 


31% 


14% 



The teachers* responses ranged from 100% of the children showing 
"Marked Improvement" to 100% showing "Little or No Inprovenent". 
The table shows that, according to the teachers* estimates, a 



little less than half of the children tutored showed moderate to 
marked inprovement in the reading skills in which they received 
tutoring, and that n little over half showed moderate to marked 
improveiaent in math. By the same token, however, the teachers 
estimated that about half of the children tutored made only little 
or some improvement. Tlie conclusion these data suggest is that, 
at least accoi'ding to teachers' estimates, the Resident Tutor 
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Project lM(i, overall, a nofien^te ir.pact on childrcns' pcrforiiianc c 
in the reading, and Vuiih skills for wliich they received tutorinp,* 
2. Attitude and Motivation 

Tlie 54 teachers interviewed were asked to estd(nate the 
numl'/Cr of tutees v.'lic had i..ade varying; dc[;rees cif proj:rcss in 
intj)rovinp attitude and r.otivation for school work. The response 
distribution appears in TabJe 9. 

Table 9 

Mean Teachers' Ratinj',s of Changes in Tutees' Attitude and Motivation 





Mean Percenta^^e of 


Ratine: 


Children Rated 


Marked Improvement 


38% 


Improvement 


22% 


Some Improvement 


29% 


Little or No Improvement 


11% 



The table sliows that more children (60%) were rated as having 
moderate to marked improvement in attitude and motivation that 
were similarly rated in academic performance. It would appear 
that the Resident Tutor Project liad a slightly greater impact on 
improving tutees' attitudes than their academic performance. 
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V. CONCf.liSIOWS RI:COMMi:Ni)ATIONS 
A. Discussion of Results 

4 

The data collected for the 1971-72 operation of the 
Resident Tutor Project shou'd that the project v;as implemented ac- 
cording^ to plan. The project staff ^;as recruited, trained, and as- 
sip.ned as proposed. Altiiouf^ji the nature of tlic project inade the 
collection of o^ ective measures of achievement difficult, ratin^^s 
by classroom t lers indicated that tutorinp^ service had a moderate 
impact on the reading and math performance of t)ie children served, 
Teacliers' ratings indicated a slightly j^reater impact on improving 
the attitudes of the tutces. 

Althoup.h the reaction to tl^e project of principals and teacli- 
ers alike was positive both jiroujvs found some problems with the 
operation of the project. Tiie principals conbidcred tutor turnover 
a detriment to smooth operation and several sujigested obtaininj^ a 
commitment from tutors for a lonp.er term of service. However, 
considering, the fact that tutors' opportunities to work depend to 
a large extent upon their college class schedules which may change 
every quarter, tutor turnover may be an unfortunate but unavoidable 
fact of life that the schools must live with. 

Teachers \^ere concerned not so much with tutor turnover 
as with the amount of time tutors were able to spend with children, 
the adequacy of the tutors' training, and the opportunities for 
communication between teaclier and tutor. Tlie time tutors spend 
with the children and the time for teacher- tut or conferences again 
depend to a certain extent on the tutor's schedule and time com- 
mitment. Tutors' training, however, is an are«i totally within the 
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control of t!ie project sturf, am! stcpr, 'rAvnt bt; 'calon to secure 
more teaclier input into the content of t!ie tutor in-service work- 
shops. On the- other hand, it is possible tJiat teachers nij^lit 
expect too much from tutors and that they need Hiore lielp in undcr- 
■ standinp, how to use this resource effectively, considerinp. the 
tutors' limitations as well as the opportunities for improved 
instruction they r^ake possible. Altliou{:!i in-service training 
addressed specifically to this end is offered to teacliers, it is 
offered to re])resentative teachers fror.i eacli school served, and 
tlie representatives are expected to carry the word back to the 
other teachers througli in-service r.ieetinj^s at the local school 
level. According', to the project manager, very little in the way 
of in-service is conducted at the schools, primarily because of 
lack of tinie. 

Despite problems identified by teacliers and principals, 
the jn'evailinn opinion amonj; those interviewed was that tlie 
Resident Tutor Project was valuable and should be continued. 
B. Recommendations 

In lipjit of the evaluation information collected during 
the 1971-72 operation of the Resident Tutor Project, the following 
recommendations are made: 

1. It is recommended that steps be taken to increase the 
involvement of the project parent advisory committee through 
encouraging regularly scheduled meetings with the participation 
of project staff. 

2. It is recommended that teacher-identified training require- 
ments be build into tne in-service workshops for tutors. 
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3. It is rcconncndcd thnt inoic time for teaciicr-tutor discussions 
of the tutec and of tiio tutor's role oc hvAlt into tho 
proj^roin, ))orIui;>s as a requirement for a teacher's receiving: 
the tutoring; service. 

4. It is reconiiended t!uit i^roduct evaluation be directed toward 
asscssinp, the success with uliich a sauple of children achieve 
specific',* individualized, S!iort-.teria instructional objectives 
rather than toward incasurinj^ pcncral ir.provcrient in reading: 
and math throuf,h tiie adrdnistration of standardized tests. 
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